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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 

By T. Apoleon Cheney. 

fe^) HE description of the earthworks 
■' '' in western New-York — the re- 
sult of the survey prosecuted 
during the year 1857— has been 
given in my report, which is to 
be published by the Regents of 
the State University. I propose, how- 
ever, in this article, to refer to several 
matters which have more recently come 
to my notice, in connection with those 
ancient works, as well as to the more in- 
timate relation which they hold among 
remains of ancient art. 

The region where these memorials of 
the past are now disclosed, within the 
historic period had been occupied by the 
Five Nations, or Iroquois confederacy — 
the most remarkable, the most powerful, 
known in Indian history. The name of 
Ayuinoshioni was feared from the St. Law- 
rence to the Mississippi, and their con- 
quering prowess the terror of surround- 
ing nations. This League has been com- 
pared to the Amphictyonic Council and 
their achievements may yet furnish a 
theme of epic song— an Iliad or iEneid. 
The Vesperic tribes, indeed, had success- 
fully maintained their sway through- 
out all the vast domain of unbroken for- 
est and mountain ranges, whence the 
King of Floods marshals his multitudinous 
streams— from the desolate fields girt by 
the frozen zone to the sunny slopes of 
the Sierra Madre— from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the golden gateways of the 
Pacific. Around the council-fires their 
orators eloquently discussed questions of 
national policy, and in the shade of the 
wildwoods the warriors chanted their 
songs, and the dark-eyed and dark-haired 
maidens danced. This mighty realm, 
looming dimly away, if we may credit the 
Indian myths, becomes lost in an empire 
of yet older date, and around whose his- 
tory gathers the haze of a yet more im- 
penetrable mystery. To this golden age 
may not the beautiful fables in the lore 
of the Orient refer— that far in the bosom 
of the sea, illumed by the rays of the 
setting Helius, slumbered a fair Atlantis 

an Hesperian clime— the Ultima Thule? 

These crumbling earthworks — without 
going beyond the range of probable con- 
jecture—at least may rival in antiquity 
the frowning castles which marked the 
conflicts of the old world— reaching back 



to the era when the Celts and the Bel- 
gaes were contending for the supremacy 
of the imperial isle — when the Gapieda, 
the Ostra-Goths and Vis- Goths, and the 
Hemlae, alternately were wandering over 
the plains of continental Europe — to that 
remote time when the achievements of 
chivalric knights were celebrated in the 
dark myths of the old Nibilugen Lied. 
We only know that these nearly decayed 
monuments of former empire were reared 
in some far century marked by the horo- 
loge of time. 

The idea has been advanced that the 
earthworks in this section were construct- 
ed prior to the formation of the terrace 
which extends from the waters of Lake 
Erie ; but it will not, perhaps, be essen- 
tial to. examine this hypothesis. The 
rocks in this section, from their lithologi- 
cal and zoological characteristics, may be 
referred mainly to the Portage and Che- 
mung groups. I have noticed a few fos- 
sils, as several species of Orinoida and 
Crustacea belonging to other series, and 
specimens of TurrileUa classed in the ter- 
tiary system. The Chemung group has 
been considered as occupying the same 
geological horizon with the Devonian sys- 
tem of Europe ; the genus Brachiopoda, 
Ac, ally it with the Carboniferous period; . 
while species of other genera, as Lamellir 
branchiata, have their equivalent in the 
Ludlow rocks of Silurian age. The coarse 
drift of the quartinary epoch, throughout 
this section, has assumed elevations, re- 
sembling dunes or asars, and which, also, 
have a striking similarity to the mounds 
of the West. 

The place which these monuments of an 
unknown people will hold in the compre- 
hensive history of art, must be determined, 
not less from the principles which govern 
in the construction of the earthworks, 
than in artistic skill evinced, or beauty 
of design displayed, in the minor relics. 
This entire series — tumuli, enclosures, 
&c. — with perhaps a single exception, 
present the same general characteristics, 
and are, undoubtedly, connected with the 
mound period of the Mississippi Valley. 
A few instances only — and which I had 
not particularly noticed in the report — 
can be given in illustration. The tumu- 
lus at Conewango in many respects held 
a place among the most interesting of the 
ancient works in this section. It occu- 
pies the brow of a hill, overlooking the 
Conewango, whose waters are dark, and 
silent, and gloomy as the fabled Styx. 



This mound is composed of terraces, like 
the Teocallis of the Aztec capital of the 
South, and contains eight sepulchral 
chambers, ranged in circular form. Since 
making the first examination, I have sunk 
a shaft directly in the centre of the mound. 
A layer of coarse earth first occurred, 
succeeded by a fine loam, and, upon reach- 
ing a depth of some five feet, the casts 
where framework had once existed were 
observed ; also, a large quantity of ashes 
intermixed with fragments of calcined 
bones ; and then, descending about three 
feet further, an altar, or platform, having 
an extent of several feet across, was dis- 
covered. It was constructed with precise 
accuracy of outline, in the form of a par- 
allelogram, with angles extending from 
cither side toward the cardinal points. 
The upper surface of the altar was entire- 
ly level. It was formed in compact mason- 
work, of large, heavy stone, in successive 
layers, overlying a stratum of burned 
clay, which extended to the soil of the 
original surface. Here, upon this ancient 
altar, had undoubtedly been performed 
mysterious rites — perhaps like the weird 
incantations in the witches' cave — but the 
actors have long been swept away, and 
their history perished in the silence of 
oblivion. This ancient barrow, in the 
symmetry of design which it displays in 
connection with the ceremonial, and per- 
haps sacrificial, purposes of its erection, 
certainly denotes much approach to the 
principles of art, although it cannot be 
compared to the Basilica of Milan, or the 
antique aisles and chapels, resplendent in 
their unfading glories, beneath the ma- 
jestic dome of St. Peter's. An ancient 
work, situated upon the summit of a pic- 
turesque and lofty hill in Ellington, in 
the principles applied in its construction, 
shows an advanced stage of military art — 
at least, such as prevailed among semi- 
civilized nations. This redoubt is in the 
form of a parallelogram. In the central 
portion of the parapet an entrance occurs, 
guarded upon either side by bastions. 
This gateway is constructed in accordance 
with the Tlascalan plan, as it also resem- 
bles the form which prevailed in the forti- 
fied camps, or caslra slaiiva, of the Roman 
legions. 

An enclosure is located near the village 
of Irving. Its walls assume an irregular 
deflection. The question presented in the 
peculiar relic found within this entrench- 
ment — a bullet imbedded in the cervical 
vertebra- attached to a skeleton — is inti- 
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mately connected with our archaeological 
discussions, and it may have some bearing 
as to Scandinavian or other European im- 
migration to this continent, previous to 
its discovery by Columbus. This fact 
will, at least, denote that a battle had 
here ensued, in which the participants 
belonged to the white, as well as the red 
race. The aged chiefs of the Senecas 
were sure that no engagement had taken 
place upon this ground in modern times. 

Another feature connected with the 
ancient works in this section, and which, 
it is believed, has not been observed else- 
where upon the continent, is in the large 
size of the osteological remains disclosed 
in a certain range of the mounds and other 
earthworks. I have lately given the most 
rigid scrutiny to this subject, but it has 
only confirmed previous views. The skel- 
eton taken from the Cassidaga mound, in 
1822, had been examined by the first pro- 
fessional surgeon and anatomist in this 
section of the State. Upon my suggest- 
ing to him whether there might not be 
some mistake as to their extraordinary or 
gigantic size, he answered, emphatically, 
that "they were giants." The existence 
of these numerous and extraordinary os- 
teological remains would certainly appear 
to confirm the ancient Iroquois tradition 
of a war with a race of giants, although, 
it would seem, fama est obscurior aries. 
Allusion is made to a land inhabited by a 
mighty race, in the beautiful lore of the 
Orient, as well as in the yet older Egyp- 
tian mythology. Another record, reach- 
ing back to the first gray dawn of historic 
time, is contained in Genesis, referring 
to giants then upon the earth, and which 
has furnished a theme to England's noble 
and immortal poet, as also to him who 
sang the lighter measures of Erin's Isle. 
The remains here, however, can hardly 
have any connection with those dim rem- 
iniscences. 

The remains of ancient workmanship 
possess much interest, in showing the de- 
gree of art attained by the mound-build- 
ers. The misty veil of centuries is re- 
moved, giving a partial glimpse again into 
the long-gone night of the past. I can 
only briefly refer to them. The image 
disclosed near the Alleghany, upon whose 
waters the light bark of the Indian 
maiden yet glides, will compare favorably 
with the elaborate sculptures of the 
mound period of the Mississippi Valley. 
It has a close resemblance to the idols 
which were found in the ancient cities of 



Mexico, and Yucatan, and Peru ; and cer- 
tainly it will not bear closer comparison 
to the rude statue work of the Iroquois 
than can the classic and almost breathing 
marble of the Hellenic artist with the 
more voluptuous forms of Venetian art. 
This statuette was perhaps one of the 
gods or goddesses in the old Indian my- 
thology. The expression of the face is that 
of stern repose ; and we may imagine 
the worshipper to exclaim : 

" Chide me, dear stone ; that I may eay, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione ; or rather that thou art she 
In thy not chiding ; for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace.*' 

The beautiful figure of the bird, wrought 
in marble, and which was found near the 
tumulus of Randolph, in its graceful sym- 
metry of contour and design cannot be 
surpassed. It is, perhaps, a representation 
of Spring. It shows a pure feeling for art 
in its expression. We gaze upon this 
simple figure with similar emotions as, 
when strolling in the Louvre, we turn 
from the gorgeous sunsets of Claude 
Lorraine to the lovely figure of the Bella 
Gardiniere, by the master-hand of Raphael. 
And so this statuette has an atmosphere 
of still life — a "midsummer dream" of the 
unnamed artist. Among the remains of 
art which have recently come to my no- 
tice in Chautauque county, occurs a mor- 
tar, having a width of some six inches, 
and depth of five inches, chiselled from a 
large slab of stone. It was found within 
the circular enclosure at Sheridan. Vari- 
ous interesting relics have been disclosed 
at " Forthill," near Fredonia : A pipe 
elaborately cut from stone, with a bust 
of the human figure gracefully traced upon 
the bowl ; a stone tube, finely polished, 
and some nine inches in length; lance- 
heads, and varied ornaments, resembling 
in form those illustrated in figs. 114, 115, 
and 136, of the " Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley," by Messrs. Squier 
and Davis. The relics disclosed in con- 
nection with the ancient earthworks of 
western New- York, in a marked degree 
will identify them with the vast mound 
series of the West ; while they have some 
approach to the monumental remains of 
Aztec and Toltec art, and, perhaps, even 
to Celtic and Scandinavian antiquities. 

I may mention that an inscriptive relic 
which undoubtedly denotes the former 
existence of an intrusive element upon 
this continent more decisively than has 
been afforded in any manner hitherto, has 
been excavated from a depth of some six 



feet below the surface, in the State of 
Michigan. I have examined the plaster- 
cast of this medal. It is in circular form, 
about one inch across. Upon one side is 
most elaborately traced the figure of an 
urn or vase, bearing a flowering shrub, 
and which is surrounded by several alpha- 
betical characters. The reverse has the 
device of a tree, which is ako surrounded 
by an inscriptive legend. These alpha- 
betical characters, I am inclined to think, 
are Hebraic. I know of nothing in the 
range of ancient or of modern art which 
exceeds in beauty of design this antique 
medal. 

The art-culture of any nation, or of any 
age, will at once indicate the position it 
shall hold in human history. It will be 
acknowledged that art is the di vinest form 
by which beauty can be expressed — the 
highest development of aesthetical life. 
Long has the reverent student made pil- 
grimage to the classic shrines of art, con- 
secrated by the genius of the great mas- 
ters, in the cities of the Old World, and 
wandered with rapt awe amid the clois- 
ters of San Marco, at the ancient Etrurian 
capitol — along the galleries of Venice, 
where still, on the immortal canvas, glow 
the passion, the beauty, and the gorgeous 
life which has its home thereby the ever- 
pulsing sea — in the cathedral of Parma, 
whose vast dome is yet resplendent with 
the angelic creations of Correggio — and 
then in the Dresden Gallery, where the 
gems of the first masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries attest the power 
and splendor which art had attained in 
its palmiest days — and, in the Imperial 
City, lingered in the Borghese Palace, 
and, beneath the shade of the Vatican, by 
the immortal creations of Raphael, or, yet, 
by the sublime frescoes of Michael An- 
gelo, in the Sistine chapel, whose grandeur 
and glory even the all-enacing wave of 
Time is unable to destroy. 

Here in this New World, however, is 
disclosed a realm of art, vast, and dim, 
and mysterious, as those buried palaces, 
rich with the art-treasures of the Augus- 
tine age, which Raphael was commis- 
sioned to unveil, or of the blurred ruins 
along the banks of the 6trange and afflu- 
ent Nile. Here are the remains of art, 
dim in the dust and gloom of long-gone 
centuries, in which had been expressed 
the symbolical ideas of a rude mythology, 
and in which the sensuous aspiration for 
the beautiful has also taken form. They 
afford, indeed, but some faint approach to 
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the divine purposes of art. The majestic 
forms wrought by the chisel of Phidias — 
the creations of art which sprang from the 
hand of Parrhasius — the dreams of beauty 
revealed in the Vemis of Apelles — shadow 
forth the grace with which Greek art 
had invested the fables of mythology. 
The sweet forms, yet brilliant with the 
hues given in the early dawn of Christian 
art by Fra Angelico, in the Medician 
city— the Last Supper, still beautiful in 
its crumbling wreck, by Leonardo de Yin- 
ci, at Milan — the Assumption of Titian — 
the Madonna del Sisto and the Transfigura- 
tion, by Raphael, the purest creations of 
beauty which art ever gave — the II Pen- 
seroso, the Day and Night, aud the Last 
Judgment, unrivalled in its majestic gran- 
deur, yet overhung with the awful shad- 
ows of Fate — 

" Qualities tremor cstfuturus, 
Qltando Judex est venturus 
Cuncta stride discussurus'' — 

of Michael Angelo, in the beauty and 

power of execution, have shown the 

sublimest forms which the inspiration of 

art can create, the loftiest triumphs of 

human genius. 



HINTS FOR HELP. 

! ™ N proportion to the encouragement 
actually given to American artists, 
the development of the art genius 
of the country has been rather ex- 
traordinary. With few rare excep- 
tions, every artist of note has won 
his place through privations and discour- 
agements which would have driven him 
to despair, had not the singular enthusi- 
asm, which is always a constituent of 
true genius, endowed him with the spirit 
of resistance in an unwonted degree. Our 
people prefer to pay five dollars for what 
i3 worth twenty, and thus obtain a " good 
bargain," than to rest content with pay- 
ing for a thing its exact worth. Hence 
an artist, without a name and fame to 
render the possession of his pictures a 
matter of pride to a large class of professed 
" patrons," may beg for the poor pittance 
of five dollars for what has cost him a 
week of hard labor. When once his name 
and fame are won by some happy " hit," 
or by the good engineering of some influ- 
ential friend, the canvas is eagerly sought 
at his easel, and thereafter the poor 
painter, no longer poor, is " in clover." 

But artists are almost uniformly proud. 
If so hard pressed as to have no good 



coat, nor any means to provide for the 
actual wants of the body, few persons 
know anything of it, and the subject of 
real pity escapes all help. If we were to 
tell some of the stories of artists which 
have come to our knowledge — of labor 
without reward, of suffering without re- 
lief, of mortification without mitigation 
— our readers would be startled ; but the 
very mention of names, or of individual 
circumstances, would excite so much bad 
feeling as to render our visits to studios 
anything than pleasant. The whole body 
of artists would resent the insult offered 
the profession in betraying the condition 
of any one of " the unfortunates." 

This fact, however, will do for consid- 
eration ; and we offer the hint to all who 
have the means for gratifying their tastes, 
to say nothing of -charity, but to seek, in 
the out-of-the-way ateliers of five-story 
houses, in the avenues and elsewhere, the 
artist whom they know paints a reputable 
picture — give him a good, liberal com- 
mission — talk for him in " good society," 
so as to bring him to the notice of others 
able to buy his pictures ; — doing which, 
the odor of a good deed will always cling 
to the memory, and more true charity 
will be bestowed than if thousands had 
been squandered upon shirts for the Sen- 
egambia, or tracts for the Tahitans. 



SONNETS- 

TDE DECISION. 

Go from me. Toward the future keep thy face, 
Nor turn thee back once more to look on me, 
A poor, wan, weary child of Poesy, 

Who out of minstrel kingdom hath no place. 

Kove on from flower to flower like honey-bee. 
Ere long to thee may rise some other 6tar, 
Dazzling thy vision while 'tis seen afar — 

Greatness of things, too near, we cannot bcc. 

From the high temple where I sit and sing, 
I'll watch thee dallying with each gilded toy, 
As from her perch the bird surveys a boy 

Sending his kite to heaven upon a string. 
Or chasing bubbles but to see them burst, 
And turn to air, of which they were at fir*t. 

THE AFTEE-TUOUGHT. 

Continue along the placid lowland ways ; 
By song I could not lift thee up to me, 
And from this height cannot descend to thee, 

Without the risk of laying down my bays. 

My path lies up the stormy steep of Fame, 
From which my harp-tones oft shall reach thy ears, 
And stir the sluggish fountain of thy tears, 

As distant music oft awakes some flamo 

Long slumbering in the ashes of the heart ; 
Then, looking up, thou 'It say: " height sublime 1 
I might have been there, but I would not climb ! 

When erst, with that pale bard about to start, 
My fellows plucked my sleeve, and called me mnlc, 
And so I stayed down here, and played the fool !" 

ESTELLE A. I.F.WI8. 



MASTERS OF ART AND LITERATURE. 
Sixteenth Article. 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 

N writing of our literature and its 
exponents, it is the habit of news- 
paper paragraphists to characterize 
fit as already markedly national, 
and they cite, as representative 
men in that literature, the names 
of Washington Irving, Prescott, Carey, 
Bancroft, Cooper, Jonathan Edwards, 
Audubon, Maury, Agassiz, Schoolcraft, 
Silliman, Ticknor, Motley, Story, Em- 
erson, &c. &c. We hazard nothing in 
urging that, aside from Irving and Cooper, 
these writers are American only from the 
circumstance of their residence having 
been cast on this side of the Atlantic — 
not from any characteristics of their 
works : their books might have been pro- 
duced in England, with all their excel- 
lences and defects, had they been born 
and bred loyal subjects of the British 
crown. But this cannot be 6aid of Irving 
and Cooper, nor of Simms, Halleck, 
Paulding, Lowell, Hawthorne, Kennedy : 
they never could have produced their 
books, deprived of their American birth, 
education, and experiences. 

It is true their works are in the cate- 
gory of pleasant, rather than in that of 
great, productions; but they are so 
thoroughly impregnated with the genius 
of our peculiar circumstances and charac- 
ter, as to identify them American, and 
make them the nucleus of a " national lit- 
erature." 

Among those writers of the younger 
generation, who are fast taking prominent 
positions in our " world of letters," must 
be named the subject of this notice. Un- 
questionably one of the most thoroughly 
cultivated scholars and polished men of 
society among his confreres of the " sanc- 
tum," Mr. Leland gives fair promise of 
adding materially to the stores of our 
distinctive American literature; while, 
as an art-critic and writer on aesthetics, 
he must be regarded as among the very 
few WELL-O.UALIFIED persons who essay 
these departments, in this country. We 
therefore cheerfully give place to this 
sketch, particularly as we are in possession, 
through the kind offices of a friend, of per- 
sonal data of a very interesting nature. 
Charles Godfrey I.eland was born in 
Philadelphia. Pa., August 15, 1824— of 



